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FIFTY-THREE SPECIES - A " BIG DAY " IN BUTTERFLIES . . . Sydney M. Daniels 

During the past five summers, I have spent considerable time studying 
the geographical distribution of Ontario butterflies and Skippers. In the course 
of general collecting as well as during specific studies of selected species, I 
have been able to accumulate a large amount of data. It was during the 
organization of such data, a winter activity for most lepidopterists, that the 
thought of attempting a "Big Day" occurred to me. A term more often used by 
bird watchers, a "Big Day" simply refers to an all-out effort to obtain the 
highest number of species in one day. I decided that if I were going to attempt 
a big day at all, I might as well do it right. And this meant co-ordinating the 
two vital variables - time and place. 

The choice of time was simplified greatly by using data previously 
collected, A look at a graph which I had prepared indicated the flight period 
of butterflies peaks in Ontario in early July. Considering the disappearance 
of several northern Ontario forms in early July, the southern Ontario peak may 
be calculated to occur close to July 15th, 

The choice of place was a little more difficult, A wide variety of 
habitats would be essential. The areas listed below were those finally chosen 
for the big day, 

I. Beverle.v Swamp (Wentworth County, Beverley Township) - This 
extensive unsettled area is characterized by large poorly drained wetlands 
interspersed with elevated areas and limestone outcroppings. Considerable stands 
of poplars, birch, willows with grasses are frequented by a good number of 
butterfly species, some of which reach their southern limit here (ie. Northern 
Tiger Swallowtail, Silver-bordered Fritillary, Gray Comma) 

II. Glen Morn ; (Waterloo County, North Dumfries Township) - This is 
a wet acid bog with a f.n Red Maples and Poison Sumacs toward the centre and 
abundant cranberries. It represents one of the few southern Ontario localities 
where the Bog Copper may be seen. Adjacent wetland areas provide habitat for 
the Fearly Eye and Mulberry Wing Skipper, 

III. Langton (Norfolk County, North Walsingham Township) - The third 
area consists of several wet meadows bordered by cornfields on one side and a 
rich hardwood forest on the other. With the moderating influences of Lake Erie 
and the southern latitude, a number of Carolinean plant species occur and with 
them some southern butterflies. Here, the Spicebush Swallowtail and Black Dash 
Skipper are found in some numbers. 

IV. St. Williams (Norfolk County, Charlotteville Township) - Still 
closer to Lake Erie, this is rather dry and sandy, characterized by three species 
of pine, hawthorn, chokecherry and lupine. Interesting July species are Melissa 
Blue and Mottled Dusky Wing (not seen on the big day). 

Following my basic plan, I arrived at the first area at 10:30 am. The 
weather was favourable with temperatures 70 o -82 O , partly cloudy with light winds, 
I spent approximately one hour at each site. Only eight species were found in 
all four of the sites visited wheseas twenty-tx^o species were observed only once 
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throughout the survey. This shows the necessity of including a wide variety of 
habitats on your itinerary when seeking a large number of species. 


While it was gratifying to obtain a large number of species, it was 
at the same time interesting to note the number of relatively common species 
that were missed. 

Possibly an even more challenging enterprise would involve the 
selection of an area which was sufficiently diversified in habitat to permit one 
to accumulate a similar number of species in a walking tour instead of madly 
dashing through nine countiesi 


trip list of butterflies and ’ areas inhere seen 


skippers seen on July 16, 1973 

I 

II 

III 

Papilio glaucus glaucus (Tiger Swallowtail) 



X 

Papilio glaucus canadensis (Tiger Swallowtail) 

X 



Papilio polyxenes (Black Swallowtail) 

X 



Papilio troilus (Spicebush Swallowtail) 



X 

Colias eurytheme (Alfalfa Butterfly) 

X 

X 

X 

Colias philodice (Clouded Sulphur) 

X 

X 

X 

PieriS rapae (Cabbage Butterfly) 

X 

X 

X 

Pieris protodice (Checkered White) 



X 

Danaus plexippus (Monarch Butterfly) 

X 

X 

X 

Lethe eurydice (Eyed Brown) 

X 

X 

X 

Lethe portlandica (Pearly Eye) 


X 


Euptychia cymela (Little Wood Satyr) 




Cercyonis pegala nephele (Wood Nymph) 

X 

X 

X 

Speyeria cybele (Great Spangled Fritillary) 

X 

X 

X 

Speyeria aphrodite (Aphrodite) 

X 

X 


Speyeria atlantis (Atlantic Fritillary) 



X 

Boloria selene (Silver Bordered Fritillary) 

X 



Boloria toddi (Meadow Fritillary) 

X 


X 

Euphydrias phaeton (Baltimore) 

X 


X 

Chlosyne uycteis (Silvery Checkerspot) 




Phyciodes tharos (Pearly Crescent) 

X 

X 

X 

Nyraphalis antiopa (Mourning Cloak) 



X 

Polygonia comma (Hopmerchant) 

X 


X 

Polygonia progne (Gray Comma) 

X 



Vanessa atalanta (Red Admiral) 

X 

X 

X 

Vanessa cardui (Painted Lady) 



X 

Vanessa virginiensis (American Painted Lady) 



X 

Limenitis archippus (Viceroy) 



X 

Limenitis astyanax (Red Spotted Purple) 



X 

Chrysophanus titus (Coral Hairstreak) 



X 

Satyrium acadica (Acadian Hairstreak) 

X 



Satyrium calanus (Banded Hairstreak) 




Satyrium edwardsi (Edward's Hairstreak) 




Satyrium liparops (Striped ' Hairstreak) 


X 


Lycaena expixanthe (Bog Copper) 


X 


Lycaena phlaeas americana (American Copper) 



X 

Lycaena thoe (Bronze Copper) 

X 



Plebeius melissa (Melissa Blue) 





IV 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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areas where seen 


skippers seen on July 16, 1973 (contd) 

I 

II 

III 

Everes comyntas (Eastern Tailed Blue 




Celastrina argiolus pseudargiolus (Spring Azure) 



X 

SKIPPERS (HESPERIINAE) 




Epargyreus clarus (Silver Spotted Skipper) 

X 


X 

Pholisora catullus (Common Sooty Wing) 




Thymelicus lineola (European Skipper) 

X 

X 

X 

Atrytone delaware (Delaware Skipper) 


X 

X. 

Euphyesclion (Dion Skipper) 


X 

X 

Euphyesvestris metacomet (Dun's Skipper) 

X 

X 

X 

Poanes massasoit (Mulberry Skipper) 


X 


Poanes viator (Broad Winged Skipper) 

X 

X 


Polites coras (Peck's Skipper) 

X 

X 

X 

Polites mystic (Long Dash Skipper) 

X 

X 


Polites origines (Cross Line Skipper) 



X 

Polites themistocles (Tawny Edge Skipper) 

X 



Wallengrenia othoegeremet (Broken Dash Skipper). 


X 

X 

TOTALS AT EACH LOCATION 

26 

22 

32 


IV 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

33 


TOTAL VARIETIES AT ALL LOCATIONS 53 


(ed. note; A corresponding member of HNC, Sid is a school teacher in Toronto. 
He has travelled extensively throughout Ontario in search of reptiles and 
amphibians, and butterflies,) 

******** * * ***** 


*** TREE SEEDS - The question of how long seeds can remain dormant and retain 
their viability has interested botanists and foresters for years. 

Actually, many seeds are notoriously short-lived. Those of the willows 
and poplars must lodge in n favourable spot and germinate within a few days 
after ripening or they will not germinate at all. Cottonwood, silver maple and 
American elm seeds should be planted within two weeks after ripening. Ash seeds 
may be stored until the following spring. Red, burr and pin oak acorns need 
not be planted until the following spring if stored under proper conditions of 
temperature and moisture. 

Hickory and black walnut nuts remain viable after two years or more 
of storage and should be planted, as buried by the squirrels, shallowly. Their 
germination depends on freezing during the winter and the moisture and warm 
sunshine in the spring. 

Seeds with hard coats tend to be long-lived. Lotus (which does not 
grow here) seeds that were collected from ancient lake beds in Manchuria have 
been estimated by the Carbon 14 method, to be from 830 to 1250 years old. After 
thinning the shells with a file, they were planted and some sprouted. This is 
an exception! 

(from Forest Preserve District , Cook County Bulletin, #507-A) 

*** DID YOU KNOW - that there is a record of a small airplane, traveling at an 
air-speed of 90 MPH, being overtaken by two flocks of migrating sandpipers 
traveling at an estimated air-speed of 110 MPH! 
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*** STINKING WILLIE AND THE CINNABAR MOTH - Scotland is famous for its scotch and 
also for having given the name of Stinking Willie to the tansy ragwort (Senecio 
jacobaea ) which gives off a very unpleasant odour when the plant is bruised. 

Tansy ragwort is a weed native to Eurasia, and has been found in 
British Columbia at least since 1950. To the agriculturist it is an absolute 
nuisance. Although the cattle normally avoid eating the mature plants, the 
immature ones are often consumed with the forage, producing a chronic cumulative 
poisoning, which in some cases causes death. 

Fortunately, ragwort will not stand competition from other vegetation, 
so on suitable ground it can be kept in control by maintaining a dense sward 
through cultivation and reseeding as soon as the pasture deteriorates. On rocky 
ground or pastures containing many stumps there is a problem. 

In Europe ragwort is attacked by many specialized insects which are 
not found in Canada, Amongst these is the cinnabar moth (Tyria jacobaea ). This 
handsome red and black moth lays its eggs, in clusters of about 40, on the 

underside of the ragwort leaves. In early summer, soon after hatching the yellow 

and black-banded larvae move up to the top of the plant to feed on the yellow 
flowers and young foliage. As they grow they strip the plant, even consuming the 
tender parts of the stem. After feeding for about a month the larvae pupate unde 
rocks or thick vegetation. They do not emerge as a moth until the following spri 
It was found by feeding tests, at the Canadian Department of 

Agriculture's Research Institute in Belleville, that the cinnabar moth larvae can 

only survive on ragwort and a few related plants, none of economic value. 
Therefore the moth could be established in Canada without risk of damage to 
other plants. 

This all sounded very simple, but in New Zealand where ragwort is a 
problem, a virus was brought in with the larvae, with the result that most of 
the caterpillars were killed. So it was very important to establish a virus 
free strain. This was accomplished after the rearing of two generations which 
were entirely free from disease. 

Releases of the the moth took place in 1961 at Cape Breton in Nova 
Scotia and the following year in Abbotsford B.C. in the Fraser Valley, Neither 
became established; in Abbotsford its failure was thought to result from 
predation by ground beetles. Other sites were sought including a site south of 
Nanaimo B.C,, where thousands of larvae were released, Most failed to survive, 
but fortunately a few moths emerged the next spring. 

The effect on the weed in the Nanaimo area has been quite striking. 

Iri 1967 patches up to one acre had been defoliated. In 1968 this increased to 
20 acres and in 1969 to 35 acres with an estimated larvae population of 750,000, 
It will be a long time before the final control value of the moth is 
known. There must be a large store of seeds in the ground, so ragwort rosettes 
will continue to appear in infested fields for many years. The cinnabar moth 
may not be the complete solution to the ragwort problem. It might have to be 
supplemented by the introduction of other European ragwort insects. Above all, 
good pasture management is an essential part of the control programme of the weec 
(Enid Lemon, writing in The Victoria Naturalist , Vol. 30, #4, December 1973) 

*** JAMES BAY PROJECT - It's interesting but distressing to learn that the 
President of Uganda, "idi Amin, apparently has a better appreciation of natural 
values than the rulers of our fair land. He scrapped plans for a hydro-electric 
development which would have reduced Murchison Falls to a trickle. He realized 
that the disturbance of construction work would have driven wildlife away, 
probably to its destruction. An alternate site was found in a less convenient 
but less vulnerable area 100 miles away. 
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*** WOOD DUCK CHANGES - The present Wood Duck editorial and production team of 
George and Stephanie Bryant are moving to Toronto at the end of January, and 
help had to be found quickly to keep the magazine going. We have fortunately 
assembled a team of members who have volunteered to carry on. Ruth Kirk is 
picking up the mail. Field Events director Hazel Broker will edit and Wood Duck 
material and turn it over to Kay Richardson for typing onto stencils. The 
material will then be delivered to Jack Leech-Porter who will do the mimeographing 
Finally, an almost complete Wood Duck will be delivered to Bill Litllewood for 
collating, stapling, stamping, addressing, labelling and mailing. We are 
indebted to everyone for taking over on very short notice. 

*** CLUB RECORDS - At the suggestion of Bob Westmore, former club president and 
presently an employee of the Ontario Archives, our club has turned over its old 
correspondence, records and minutes to the provincial archives, Mr, Westmore 
has requested that anyone who still has old club papers contact him at Hamilton 
526-1575. He has pointed out that all of the records should be together in one 
place, 

*** CLUB MEMBERSHIP - In the past three months, club membership has increased 
almost 50% - from 300 to 435. This has been primarily a result of a massive 
mail-out of 1,000 November Wood Ducks to local members of The Bruce Trail, 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists and Canadian Nature Federation. To our new 
members we extend an enthusiastic welcome. 

To all members, old and new, we ask that they consider in what way they may 
be able to assist the expanded club. We need volunteers to lead club trips; 
we need original articles from members for the Wood Duck; we need speakers for 
next year; we will be looking for several new directors next year due to 
forthcoming director moves, sabbaticals and retirements. We expect and hope that 
if we don't come to you, you'll come to us, 

*** PRINTERS - President Chauncey Wood, at Ancaster 648-4845, would very much 
like to hear from any club member who has connections in the printing business. 

We have four different forms and brochures which all are running in short supply. 
And does anyone out there know the whereabouts of the original printing forms 
or the procedures which were followed. 

*** AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILMS - With a great deal of reluctance and after much 
discussion and soul searching, our club has decided to withdraw from co-sponsoring 
the Audubon Wildlife Films. This decision has resulted after several years of 
financial losses incurred by the club from the tours, losses which we felt we 
could no longer be absorbed by our capital funds. Many of our members will be 
disappointed by this news, but to them we are pleased to announce that the 
Royal Botanical Gardens will continue to sponsor the Films next year in their 
Headquarters Building. 

*** SHORT HILLS - The Ministry of Natural Resources has proposed a new park in 
the centre of the Niagara Peninsula, west of St, Catharines and Welland* We are 
always pleased to hear of the establishment of a new park, but the proposed name 
of this park is another matter. It is presently called Short Hills Provincial 
Park, If this name is kept, there will be continual confusion between it and our 
own Short Hills Wilderness Area. For this reason, our Sanctuary Director, Sheila 
Forbes, has been in touch with the provincial parks planning committee and has 
pointed out to them that we are very anxious to see the new park established, but 
under a different name. Members who might want to also write the ministry on this 
matter, might help to reinforce our feelings to the government. 
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EVENTS FOR FEBRUAR Y ...... '• """ ; f" 

Monday February 11th at 8;00 pra 

The club monthly indoor meeting will take place at the Headquarters' 

Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens on Plains Rd. Burlington. We are 
fortunate this month to have a long-time club member, Dr. Aubrey Crich of 
Grimsby, for our speaker. He will be presenting a slide show entitled 
"Adventures with : Insects > and IJirds".. Dr. Crich is a superb and 
internationally known photographer and his show will be well worth seeing. 
Coffee and doughnuts of course will be served following the meeting, and 
visitors are most welcome. . . ' • 

OTHER EVENTS OF I NTEREST . TO NATURALISTS - 

Saturday February 2nd at 2:00 pm 

Hermitage Hike with the iroquoian Bruce Trail Club. The hike is only 2,7 
miles so even non-hikers should be able to last. Meet on Sulphur Springs 
Road where there are transmission lines overhead, and a-parking lot just off 
the road. It is. near the intersection of Sulpher Springs and Mineral 
Springs Road. 

Leader-: Mr* Ian Reid tel; Dundas 628-8329 

Sunday February 3rd at 10:00 am CLUB FIELD EVENT 

A workshop to repair the Wood Duck boxes in Cootes Paradise. Lunch, warm 
clothes and waterproof footwear are a,must for this outing and togoggans 
and tools to help-with the' repair work would be appreciated. Meet at Spencet 
Creek Bridge on Cootes Drive, 

Leader: Mr. Jim Anderson ' tel; Dundas 627-7151 

Sunday February 3rd at 1;30 pm 

A reminder of the R.B.G. winter bird walk, mentioned in last month's Wood 
Duck. The walk Will last^from 1;30 pm to dusk. Meet at the junction of 

Scenic Drive and Upper Horning Road in Hamilton, K 

Leader: Dr. James Pringle . l '. tel: Hamilton 527-1158 

Wednesday February 6th at 1;30 pm and 8;00 pm ' !• "• 

The Canada Centre for Inland’ Waters presents- "Under a Microscope", the role 
of bacteria as polluters and indicators of polluters-.- -Special, exhibits will 
be open \ hour before each showing. Write for tickets at the Centre, Box 
5050 BURLINGTON, L7R 4A6, or call the public relations department at 
Burlington 637-4260. 

Sunday February 10th at 10:30 am 

Have a tramp, a cross country ski, or a snowshoe through the Britton Tract 

Halton County Forest, with the Iroquoiqn,..Chapter of the Bruce Trail 

Association, , Bting a lunch and meet pn Nassagawega 6th line about 3 miles 
north of #5. Sideroad. (past the Sheridan College Equipment School). 

Leader: Mr. Chatlie Zimmerman tel; Ancaster 648-6250 

Sunday February 24th at 2:00 pm ; ' / CLUB SPONSORED EVENT 

A departure from normal scheduling for the,fourth Audubon Wildlife Film 
of the season. Hopefully, this will be, convenient for families with small 
children. The film follows the Pacific coast, from Mexico to Alaska. "West 
Sfde Story" is the name of Mr. Walter Belief's film and it will be a terrific 
opportunity to see excellent film of otter, sea lion, Kodiak bear and 
spawning salmon. Ticketare are available at the door - $1,25 for adults, 

$.75 for children and students. The film will be shown-at Aldershot High 
School, 50 Fairwood Place, Burlington. Try to come out-'-to see this excellenl 
presentation. Remember, its profit is our profit £ its loss, ours. 
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*** SAVE THE WHALES - The blue whale (genus Balaenoptera ) is the largest animal 
ever to have lived on earth. It outweighs the largest dinosaur several times 
over. The other members of the genus Balaenopter# are (in order of decreasing 
size )5 fin whale, sei whale, Bryde's whale and minke whale. All are of commercial 
value, although the Bryde's whale, due to its small, size and relative rareness, 
is seldom caught. 

The principal product from the baleen whales is edible whale oil. 
Fpllowing World War II, Europeans for several years depended primarily on whale 
oil for production of margarine and cooking oils. By the 1960's however, 
vegetable oils (particularly rapeseed oil) had largely replaced the whale oils in 
commercial production. Whale meat from the baleen whales is also edible and is 
popular in Japan. 

The sperm whale of Moby Dick fame is a toothed whale, like the much 
smaller killer whale. Toothed whales and baleen whales differ in so many respects 
that palaentologists believe them to have evolved from different ancestral land 
mammals. Sperm whale oil, for example, is not an edible oil, but has unique 
properties as a lubricant, and is used in automatic transmissions. 

The toothed whales ivclude also the dolphins, over 40 species of which 
have been identified, as well as the white whale, narwhal, beaked whales and 
bottlenose whale. 

In recent years the whale - especially the blue whale - has become a 
symbol of man’s misuse of nature. Exploitation has reduced some species of 
whales to the point where extinction has become a possibility, and such species 
have been placed on the "endangered list". Several nations, including the U.S. 
and Canada, have stopped whaling entirely, possibly more for economic reasons - 
whaling having become relatively unprofitable - than for real concern over the 
conservation of species. 

But practical economic considerations aside, there are many people who 
believe, without perhaps knowing quite why, that we humans d« not - or should 
not - possess the right to exterminate whales or any other of the higher forms 
•f life. Just as the concept of "human rights" has developed over the centuries, 
so that slavery and genocide are no longer acceptable to civilized man, so is 
there now developing a concept of "nature’s rights" to limit the exploitation of 
nature. And just as human rights were controversial a hundred years ago, so are 
nature’s rights controversial today. The anti-slavery "nut" of the 19th century 
has become the "eco-freak" of the 20 th, 

If then we accept the proposition that whales must not be exterminated, 
we must enquire as to which species are endangered and why, and what can be done 
to protect them. 

Of course, if one can’t be bothered with all these details, one can 
simply decide to oppose the killing of whales period. It seems that much of the 
pressure for a complete moratorium on whaling does come from people whose 
knowledge of the subject is almost nonexistent. Do these people know, for example 
that both Japan and Russia have publicly announced that they would not honour any 
moratorium voted by the International Whaling Commission? Or that, once the 
Commission lost control of the situation, there would be no one to prevent the 
final slaughter of the whales? Do they realize that the Scientific Committee of 
the I,W,C, actually opposes the idea of a complete moratorium? 

At the present time there are seven species of whales that scientists 
consider to be seriously "depleted" - right whales (4 species), blue whales, 
humpback whales and Pacific gray whales (all of which are baleen whales), All 
seven species have been fully protected since 1965 or earlier. Although some 
difficulty has been experienced in maintaining full enforcement of the ban on 
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these species, most stocks now appear to be increasing. Blue whales are 
presently estimated to number about 7,000 - far above the figures of 100 or 200 
mentioned in some articles. (These low estimates were partly the result of an 
all-but total lack of scientific information on blue whales until the Scientific 
Committee was appointed in 1963.) 

These data are quite reassuring. They indicate that, with proper 
scientific information and with the understanding of the politicians and the 
people of the world, an organization like the International Whaling Commission 
can operate so as to conserve whales for the future. As in many other resource 
industries, the greatest danger to whale populations comes not from a properly 
controlled whaling industry, but from the prospect of an uncontrolled competitive 
scramble. Whaling experts fear that a complete moratorium might be so strongly 
opposed by some whaling nations, that all control would indeed be lost. 

This does not mean, however, that the whalers should be given a given 
a free hand. Since whale populations are extremely slow growing "investments", 
it may pay the whalers to exterminate them in order to realize greater profits 
on some alternative capital investment. Thus the services of the I.W.C, are 
required not only to prevent senseless competition among the whaling nations, but 
also to protect all species from serious overexploitation. Conservationists 
would do well to support the further strengthening, politically and scientifically, 
of the Commission. 

(by Colin Clark, reprinted from Discovery , Vol 2, #4, Vancouver Natural History Sot 

*** flUR BACKYARD MIMIC - THE STARLIN G - We sometimes tend to overlook wonders of 
nature. Perhaps, for no other reason than that some birds occur very commonly we 
are inclined not to notice their talents. Thus, I feel it is with the starling, 
which I am beginning to think is equal to the mockingbird in terms of vocabulary. 

Just for the sake of interest I started keeping a list of different 
imitations uttered by starling and which I recognized. To date I have noted 26 
species of birds as having been imitated. 

The most commonly recognized call copied is that of the killdeer. That 
call is included in most of the starling’s serenades. Many other imitations are 
common only periodically. They include excellent duplications of the "songs" of 
the pine grosbeak, wood pewee, alder flycatcher, yellow-shafted flicker and the 
chickadee's "sweet weather." As the season progresses, the starling adds other 
species' songs to its repetoire but strangely enough a number of those songs are 
first used before the new migrants arrive. That group includes the catbird, 
ruby-crowned kinglet, phoefoe, greater yellowlegs, crested flycatcher, Swainson's 
thrush, yellow-bellied sapsucker, belted kingfisher and nighthawlc. 

The starling picks up the calls of other species after they arrive in 
the spring, I have found that the best imitations under that heading have been 
of the tree swallow, herring gull and purple finch, with the redwinged blackbird, 
grackle, cowbird, robin, rusty blackbird, redpoll, blue jay and crow rounding out 
the list. 

Although the starling does not have a melodious song of its own, it 
contributes to the spring chorus with beautiful renditions borrowed from other 
talented songsters * As the year lengthens, so does the number of its imitations, 
(by Michael D. Rigby, writing in the N.B . Naturalist , Vol. 4, # 4, August 1973) 

*** ONE - HORNED JAVAN RHINOCEROS - The One-Horned Javan Rhinoceros is recovering 
from near extinction by poachers. After five years of strict conservation its 
numbers are up from 24 to 441 
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THE AMERICAN TOAD ........... Barbara Froora, Ministry of Natl Resources 


This common toad has a short, fat body which may reach a length of 
more than 4 inches but the male is always smaller than the female, rarely 
exceeding 3^ inches. The head is large with prominent, elevated eyes. The pupil 
is a black, horizontal oval surrounded by a brilliant, gold iris. Conspicuous 
ridges (cranial crests) lie lengthwise on top of the head between the eyes and 
come together towards the snout. Another pair of ridges lie crosswise behind the 
eyes, A distinct space separates the relatively large paratoid glands. 

This toad has 4 fingers on its hand. Its foot has 5 toes that are 
connected by short, thick webs. When shedding its skin (a process seldom seen 
as it takes only about 5 minutes), it uses its hands in an almost human manner 
to help get the skin down from over its eyes. The entire dorsal surface of the 
American toad is rough with wart-like elevations of various sizes. 

Colour is extremely variable. Commonly some shade of brown or grey, it 
may also be reddish (especially in northern females), yellowish or greenish in 
males. A light stripe down the centre of the back is nearly always present. 

There are usually 3 or 4 blotches on each side of this stripe, enclosing 1 or 2 
warts. The sides are mottled or blotched with dark tones of brown or black and 
the under-surface is yellowish or cream, usually with some dark spots or mottling, 
especially on the chest. 

It is one of the most terrestrial of amphibians. Common about farms, 
gardens and light woods, sometimes far from water, it remains well hidden most 
of the day, It searches for food in the evening. This economically beneficial 
toad may fill and empty its stomach several times a night, catching mostly 
cutworms, earthworms, bettles and ants. It stalks its prey in cat-like fashion 
and then suddenly flicks out its 2-inch long, sticky tongue, seldom missing ites 
target. 

The toad is the victim of other night prowlers such as hawks, owls, 
snakes and skunks that don't seem to be affected by the poisonous secretion from 
its glands. 

It hibernates on land by digging and pushing until 3 or 4 feet beneath 
the surface. It then settles down in the hibernating area with head bent between 
its arms and hind feet drawn close to the body. 

Breeding occurs from late April into June or July. In Southern Ontario 
it is usually over in May. The amorous males, which outnumber the females, are 
very musical at this time emitting pleasant, high-pitched, trilling notes. 

Several cluster around a single female, clinging to her and to each other. The 
4,000 to 7,000 eggs are laid in two long spiral strings of jelly and are 
distributed over the bottom of the popd, Hatching may take 3 to 12 days depending 
on the temperature, and the tadpole stage lasts 6 to 7 weeks. Toad tadpoles are 
tiny and black. In Southern Ontario they turn into toadlets, which could easily 
be mistaken for crickets, usually about mid-June. 

The American Toad, which can live up to 36 years in captivity, is 
found throughout most of Ontario to as far north as the Patricias. 


************* 
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*** NEW CANADIAN SHOTSHELL PELLETS MAY END LEAD POISONING OF WATERFOWL - A new 
50% lead-iron shotgun pellet, developed for Environment Canada by the National 
Research Council promises to solve the problems of lead poisoning in waterfowl. 

Environment Minister Jack Dadis said that the new pellet, developed 
for the Canadian Wildlife Service is significantly less toxic than leadshot . 1 

pellets and delivers as good ballistic performance. Besides being a candidate 
for use in Canada, the pellet has attracted the interest of the U.S, game 
authorities and ammunition manufacturers who have devoted most of their research 
effort to an iron shot substitute. Some shooters consider iron too hard on 
shotgun barrels and ballistically inferior to lead, 

"An estimated three million waterfowl die each year in North America 
from ingesting leadshot lying around in marshes and other hunting areas," said 
Mr, Davis. "Although the problem is much less serious here than in the U.S. we 
have a strong interest in reducing this wastage," 

After co-operating with U.S. authorities in search of a solution, the 
Canadian Wildlife Service began its own research program in 1968 when it became 
convinced that there were better alternatives than iron shot. A number of 
Canadian firms and government agencies have co-operated in the search for a 
substitute. 

Research on the toxicity of lead and substitute materials ia being 
carried out under contract by the Pathology Department of the University of 
Guelph, Because the incidence of lead poisoning varies from region to region and 
among waterfowl species, scientists are also studying the role that diet may 
play in lead poisoning. In tests conducted with mallards, it was found that an 
adequate diet apparently prevents lead poisoning. 

*** BATTLES IN THE AIR - Predation is the name humans give to the act of capturing 
prey as a means of maintaining life. It is a common and necessary activity in 
the natural world and is not "savagery" as mankind uses the term. 

Among the more unusual reports of predation are those where one predator 
attacks another. And the more unusual of these could be on occasions when 
predatory birds such as owls, hawks, or eagles attack weasels. 

There are reports of such encounters, and sometimes the diminutive 
weasel wins the day, even after becoming airborne. Weasels are immensely strong 
and are savage fighters. They have been known to twist somehow from the talons 
of hawks and eagles in mid-flight, then obtain a *ounter-grip which proved fatal, 
finally reaching earth again without undue harm to themselves. 

Noted naturalist Ernest Thompson Seton was once called upon to 
examine an eagle shot by a farmer who had lost chickens to the predator. The 
eagle was found to have the skull of a weasel attached to its throat. 

Only the heavy feather covering had saved the eagle from the wickedly 
sharp teeth of the tiny weasel. 

(from Wildlife Review , Vol 6, #8) 

*** A CAR LASTING TWENTY YEARS AND RUNNING FOR 180,000 MILES - Porsche, the famed 
producer of sports and racing cars, has described a car that does not have built- 
in obsolescence. The car would be made out of aluminium, stainless steel, or a 
recyclable plastic. Aluminium would make up 40% of the body compared with 
to-days 5%, and iron and steel content would drop from 80% to 45%. Other 
metals, such as copper, would be eliminated to ease recycling. After twenty years 
of use, it is expected that thescrap ending up on dumps would be 1/3 less than 
to-day. 

The 30% hike in cost to the buyer would, however, be offset by its 
longevity. Growing shortages of materials as well as solid waste considerations 
may force serious consideration of the idea. 
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NATURE BOOKS AT THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY . . M. Ziegler 

A variety of new nature books cover the worlds of conservation, animal 
behaviour and personal reminiscences. Full of year-round interest, the following 
books are also ideal for gift giving. 

In The House of Life , Paul Brooks documents Rachel Carson at work and 
includes selections from her writings published and unpublished. The book begins 
with a detailed discussion of her achievements as a writer. It traces her early 
struggles, her disappointments and her triumphs leading at last to her emergence 
as the most eloquent spokesman for conservation in our time. To the millions 
who already admire Rachel Carson as a writer and prophet, it will provide new 
insights into her character and new material from her own hand, 

ffpon her marriage to a Canadian wildlife biologist, Lyn Hancock finds 
herself hacking her way through dense forests, sitting for hours in an eagle's 
nest atop a two hundred foot pine tree and playing mother to an assortment of 
injured or orphaned animals and birds. There 1 s a Seal in m^ Sleeping Bag , 
details in absorbing and frequently hilarious fashion the adventures of the 
Hancocks as they observe and photograph endangered species of wildlife. 

The Living World . Vol, 1, by David Stanbury was originally published 
in France where it achieved widespread acclaim. It is a fascinating survey of 
the animal and plant kingdoms in which the author reviews the pattern of life 
from the single-celled amoeba, parasites, sea creatures, plants and birds to man. 
Four-coloured photographs and diagrams illustrate this attractive book. 

Outdoors with Gregory Clark - The author, a highly respected naturalist 
and the country's foremost storyteller, invites his readers to come outdoors with 
him to share his observations, his anecdotes and his vast store of knowledge. 

Here for the first time in book form is a selection from some 4,000 columns 
written for newspapers between 1948 and 1962. The style, a pure delight, is 
Clarke's own - deceptively simple, warm and compassionate. 

In Otters in the House , Joseph A, Davis, a young zoo curator, describes 
the extraordinary life he has led in his suburban bachelor cottage with a series 
of otters, both Hale and female. Ever since in his first year of graduate school 
he attended a series of lectures by Konrad Lorenz, he has devoted his life to the 
scientific study of the behaviour of animals. His observations and deductions of 
these ingenious, inquisitive and at times, destructive creatures are of engrossing 
interest, 

Joy Adamson has learned a number of facts about the development and the 
behaviour of cheetah that were hitherto unknown. In Pi ppa'-s Challenge , she 
records the life histories of Pippa, the spotted sphinx, and her descendents 
and proves conclusively that a wild cheetah which has been tamed can not only be 
rehabilitated to its heritage in the bush but can breed and thus offer hope to 
a species faced with the prospect of gradual extinction, 

*** HORSES - The 267 adult horses and 60 foals counted last summer on Sable 
Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, appear to resent any man-given assistance 
during the winter when stormy weather often makes their survival precarious. 

Wooden windbreaks, erected in the past, were kicked apart by the horses and air¬ 
lifted supplies of hay remained untouched until blown into the sea by the wind. 

As a result, the size of the herd continues to be self-regulating, with 
harsh winter conditions acting in the place of non-existing natural predators, 
(from the bulletin of the Georgetown & District Naturalists' Club, Vo. 7, # 8.) 
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CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 1973 

H amilton. 0ntj _ 43° l6'N, 79° 52 1 W (all points within a 15-mile diameter circle, 
centre at York and Dundurn Sts., to include Hamilton, part of Burlington, Lake 
Medad, Waterdown, Greensrille, Dundas, Sulphur Springs, Ancaster, Souihcote, Hannon, 
Stoney Sreek; towns 25 $, plowland 15$, old fields 10$, mixed woods 25$ marshes %, 
open water 20$). 

December 16; 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. A.M.: clear. P.M.: mostly clear. Temp. 4° 
to 14 • Wind N, 0-20 m.p.h.; snow cover 4 to 10 in. Water partly open; harbour 
open. 'Wild food crop poor. Thirty-nine observers in 22 partiws plus 13 at 
feeders. Total party-hours, 172 (120 on foot, 52 by car); total party-miles, 342 
(l62 on foot, 380 by car). 

Count : Red-necked Grebe, 1; Great Blue Heron, 5; Mute Swan, 2; Whistling 
Swan, 1; Canada Goose, 10; Mallard, 324; ^lack Duck, 142; Gadwall, 8; Pintail, 2; 
Redhead, 2; Ring-necked Duck, 1; Greater Scaup, 7 6 ; Lesser Scaup, 2; Common 
Goldeneye, 62; oufflehead, 42; Oldsquaw, 25; King Eider, 4; white-winged Scoter, 

1; Ruddy Duck, 2; Hooded Merganser, 1; Common Merganser, 830; Red-breasted Mergan¬ 
ser, 4; Goshawk, 4; Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 102; Rough-legged Hawk, 3; 
American Kestrel, 24; Ruffed Grouse, 11; Ring-necked Pheasant, 62; American Coot, 

2; Killdeer, 4; Glaucous Gull, 4; Iceland Gull, 1; Great Black-backed Gull, 47j 
Herring Gull, 4200; Ring-billed Gull, 60; Rock Dove, 10; Mourning Dove, 97; 

Screech Owl, 3; Great Horned Owl, 17; Snowy Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 6; 

Common Flicker (Yellow-shafted), 4; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 1; H airy Woodpecker, 21; Downy Woodpecker, 97; Blue Jay, 134; Common 
Crow, 1603; ^lack-capped Chickadee, 553; Tufted Titmouse, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 63; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown Creeper, 28; Winter Wi’en, 15; 
Mockingbird, 1; American Robin, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 42; Cedar Waxwing, 1; 
Northern Shrike, 8; Starling, 40,000 (roost); Common Yellowthroat, 1; House 
Sparrow, 1330; Eastern Meadowlark, 7; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Rusty Blackbird, 3; 
Common Grackle, 9; Brown-headed Cowbird, 2; Cardinal, 213; Black-headed Grosbeak, 

1; Evening Grosbeak, 39; Purple Finch, 15; Pine Grosbeak, 1; Common Redpoll, 30; 
Pine Siskin, 99; American Goldfinch, 137; Red Crossbill, 15; Dark-eyed (Slate- 
colored) Junco, 1077; Tree Sparrow, 866; Field Sparrow, 1; White-crowned Sparrow, 

3; White-throated Sparrow, 9; Swamp Sparrow, 9; Song Sparrow, 54; Snow Bunting, 56 . 

Total , 85 species, about 52,777 individuals, (in area Count week, but not 
seen Count day: Horned Grebe, Green-winged Teal, Harlequin Duck, Least Sand¬ 
piper , Carolina Wren.) 

Observers : Larry Armes, Donald Babb, Daniel Bastaja, William I. Campbell, 

David Copeland, Robert Copeland, Bill Crins, John A. Cumming, Robert H. Curry, 
Edward Dinniwell, James Dowall, Christopher Escott, George Escott, Nick and 
Debbie Escott, Edwin L. Griffin, Douglas Hanna, Jack Hanna, Audrey Hawkes, 

Wallace and Ruth Hopkins, Morris Ilyniak, Mark Jennings, Margaret Lamb, John and 
Alice Lamoureux, Suzanne Lawrie, Toss Lawrie, Maurice Laycock, Ruth Lenz, Eli¬ 
zabeth LeWarne, Robert MacLaren, Peter Modny, Evelyn Morris, Laurel and George 
North (compiler—857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont.), Minnie Odenkirchen, John 
Olmsted, David and Thelma Powell, Tom and Anne Reid, Orval Reynolds, Rhoda 
Robertson, Robert K. Sargeant, Marion Shivas, Douglas A. Smith, William F. Smith, 
Larry Sta cey, Laura Stewart, Sam Tabone, Helen Taylor, Mabel Watson, Alan 
Wormington (H a rnilton Naturalists' C^ub). 
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